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Napoleonisacomplexandsometimesseemingly andwhatit wouldmean for Napoieon’srule. Its 


contradictorychiracter,whichisproboblyalnge  axiofienibrutalstory that speaksiotheextveme Editor's picks 












reason whyheremainssocompellingasubject_ _ length that commanders were willing togofor 





toinvestigite Hewasadicatocbutonewho _vicoryoverthe enemy. ‘edaains 
introduced important civilrefarmsand laws. ‘Napoleon is remarkable figure. but digging © i ‘Arabian Nights 
Hewasaruthlessmittaryleaderwhosought _downintotheexperienceofthesokiersand Renae 


dominionoverEurope,butonewhoseemedto commanders who 
inepire great loyalty evenamong eign foices. He: hadtostandat 


about he origins of 
thesefamoustalesand 
thefistory behind them. 
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draw, with Napoleon's vaultingambition turning _thisissuetoo, 
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Was it the emperor's arrogance that ultimately proved to 
be his downfall with the failed Russian campaign? 
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“It ought to be remembered that there is nothing more 
difficult to take in hand, more perilous to conduct, or 
more uncertain in its success, than to take the lead it 
the introduction of a new order of things” 4 
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5 , Take a closer look at the artistic, architectural and 
social revolution that swept across Europe and 
sparked the dawn ofa new era 
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Anew medium {i 

(i paints become all the rage a3 
‘Netherlandish artists lke Jan van Eyck 
begin to use them more frequent. 
‘This new type of paint meant that 
colours cud be made to be much 
ficher and it was much easier to 
capture the realism of the subject. 
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FALL OF THE BYZANTINES i 
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Bellini spent almost 
all of his 65-year 
careerin Venice. He is 
perhaps best known 
for pioneering the 
portrayal of natural 
light in his paintings 
Which became 3 
strong theme in 
Renaissance art 





The painted ceiling «0 
Despite being most well known cs 

for his sculptures, Michelangelo ts 

commissioned by the papacy to paint 

the ceiling ofthe Sistine Chapel. te fils 

the space of around 557 square metres 

with intricate frescoes with common 

Renaissance symbols such as sibyls. After 

four long years the ceiling was finished. 
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MAGELLAN SETS SAIL 


La Dafne 

Considered by many to be the first opera | 
ever performed, La Dafne is put on in 
Florence in 1597 The product of 

2 group of humanist. itis an 


ere otra 

coun 
guess of what it would 
fave sounded ike 





RENAISSANCE ‘The Annunciation 
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paloted his powerful Annunciation in 472. Ast typical of is 
work, the panting is ful of symbolism relating 
frecoprsable pantngs i the Uh 
‘5 Botncels stunning mythological 
aegory The Birth Of Verus. which 
Was pained in the mis HBOS for a 
member of the Medic farity and uses 















both ts the subject matter of Marys 


FLORENCE, ITALY, 1580 


i wax painted, Although Vertocio 
rast certanty assisted hi, ost of 
the painting's Leonardo's own work, 

oused in 2 formner Medici palace in the heart 

lof Florence, the Uffizi gallery is one of the 

most famous and popular art galleries in the 

world, attracting aver two million visitors 
every year, who come to see its justly celebrated 
collection of Italian art - often queuing for over an 
hour to de so in the busy summer months, The 
original Uffizi palace was designed by Vasari for 

Cosimo I de’ Medic! in 1560 and later inked by & 

corridor, known as the Vasari Corridor, tothe other 

‘main Medici residence, the Pitti Palace 


‘The Medici family wese enthusiastic collectors W's cea fiom the styksation and heavy 
and commissioners of art, and together built up 154! decoration that Giotto was heavily 
a formidable collection that comprised works inspired by Byzantine at when he 
by all of the mast famous contemporary artists rented hes masterpiece, abo know 
‘When the Medici family died out with the death 3 The Madonna Enthvaned. i around 


BIO However though its ifhsenced 


‘of Anna Maria Lunsa de’ Medici in 1743, the palace Beles cee 


and its wonderful art collection was gifted to the 
people of Florence and officially opened to the 
public as a gallery in 1765 - although fortunate 
visitors to Florence had been able to visit by 


Known for his softy pretty 


request since ISB, Since then the collection has (Madonna, Pa Up crested His 
grown so enormous that some of iin particular tmoxt clot ae best loved 
its Renaissance sculpture, has been placed in Madonna And Cader around 
other locations around the city, but the main core 155, whe he was work for 
collection, which includes world-famous pieces by the par ed amy 9 
such huminaries as Botticelli, Raphael, Leonardo Florence However though 
and Michelangelo remains intact in the main the was a monk, his serene and 
Uff, which currently has over 100 rooms open ‘beautiful Madonna was arest 


to the public, though the bulk of the collection, certainly modelled on his mistress 
teflects the Malian Renaissance preoccupation 

‘with religious scenes and motifs, there are also 
several mythological paintings on display, as well 
as many portraits, such as Piero della Francesca's 
{iptych of Duke Federico da Montefelto and his 
wife Battista Sforza. 

In May 1993, the building was badly damaged 
when the Sicilian mafia detonated a car bomb 
close by, but after extensive conservation work i 
thas now been restored to its former glory. 
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and ateady one of the most 
famous artists in italy when 

he created ths beavatl ‘Venus Of Urbino 
touching parting ofthe Titan based his 1534 
Madonna flanked by the infant painting of Venus on 
(Gist and Joti the Baptist an earker masterpiece 
tn 1505. tt was intended as bby Goegione. which 

a wedding present for his depicted Verus redining 
fiend Lorenan Nas and ‘outdoors In contrast, 
woud be virtuly destroyed Titan decided to move 
uring 2 earthquake which fis alluring Venus, who 
necessitated a heavy duty ‘was painted fora Medici 
ten yearlong (Cardinal and may have 
restoration been modeled on a 
ropect in ‘wall known Florentine 
oa ‘courtesan, indoors and 
placed her in font of an 
‘everyday ita interior 
to make her more 
relatable and irmechate 
to the viewer 
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Tie aed often but he succeeded even mote and isthe very definition ofa Renaissance figure 
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Meet ten people whose wealth and support 
helped Renaissance art to flourish 
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Q&A With... 


Dp THE RENAISSANCE 1S OFTEN LOOKED AT 
SOLELY THROUGH THE PRISM OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT. IS THAT TOO NARROW A VIEW? 





@ HOW TIED WAS CREATIVE OUTPUT AND 
INNOVATION TO BROADER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN EUROPE? 


gender and techn 


Oy HOW DID THE BUBONIC PLAGUE IMPACT THE 
SPREAD OF THE RENAISSANCE MOVEMENT? 
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®Places to Explore 


OEE THE MASTERPIECES 


Where to gaze upon original works of art from hundreds of years ag’ 
1 NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY fF |. ha 


Easy to get fo thanks to its central London location, 
London's National Portrait Gallery is home to plenty of 
Renaissance artworks by some of the big names like 
Leonardo da Vinci, Titian and Raphael. I's the perfect, 
chance to see Michelangelo's The Bnfombment, Jan van 
Eyck’s The Arnoffini Portrait and Raphael's Saint Catherine 
Of Alexandria, too. If you‘te unable to get to London, 
though, you can find a virtual four on the gallery's website 
that will you allow you to view all of the Renaissance 
paintings that are on display. From 12 June to 29 
‘September, the National Portrait Gallery will also be 
holding a free exhibition showcasing the works by 
{5th-century Spanish Renaissance artist Bartolomé 
ermejo, It will prove to be a first, as two of the 
‘masterpieces - the Madonna Of Montserrat and Piedad 
Despla -haye never been brought to the UK before. 






Open daily, 1Oam- 6pm, Friday until 9pm. Free entry. 
winw.nationalgallery.org.uk 





valuable paintings, 
the Scottish National 
Gallery in central 
Edinburgh isa great 
place to get up close 
fo some well-known 
Renaissance works. 
In fact. there's even a 


display focusing on mel 

the Htalian . LU : 
Renaissance running | 

tal 30 Soper i 

3a, wihtice FD 


‘a 
‘admission. You can 


see Titian’s Diana 2 
‘And Actacon and 

‘Diana And Calisto, two of his great ‘poesie' paintings, as well as the rich, Vibrant 
‘colours of Bassano's Adoration Of The Kings: If youte after some Raphiael, Bernardo 
Dadi or Andrea del Sarto, you certainly wort be disappointed on those fronts, either. 
‘A tip to the Scottish National Gallery would also be the perfect time to see Hugo van 
der Goes’ Trinity Altarpiece. which, dating back to the 1470s, is one of the most 
Important refigious works commissioned for a Scottish chapel. It also boasts being one 
of the earliest examples of painting in Scotland that survived the Reformation. 


(Open daily 10am-Spm, Thursdays until 7pm. Free admission. wwn:nationalgaleresorg 








Just afew streets aver from the Amo River 
in Florence sits La Cappella Brancacci, or the 
[Brancacci Chapel, considered by many to be one 
of the birthplaces of Renaissance art. Inside the: 
chapel, adorning its walls, are frescoes that were 
painted by Masolino and Masaccio between 1424 
and 1428, and then finished by PUippino Lipp 
between 1481 and 1485, I's thanks to his work 

{n the Florentine chapel before heading off to 
Rome that Masacco is often referred to as the first 
Jenaissance painter, making the Brancacci Chapel 
a must for any Renaissance lovers travelling to 
Florence, Where better to see masterpieces like 
‘Masaccio’s The Tribute Money than on the wall 

it was first painted? After all, it was one ofthe 





3 THE BRANCACC! CHAPEL 



















first works of art to break with the Medieval 
tradition of painting the world through arbitrary 
physical laws, instead treating art as a window 
through which to see reality. If you Took closely 
at the frescoes, youll even see the painters 
themselves, as Masaccio features himself in St 
Peter Entbroned, and Lippi drew himself into St 
Peter's Crucifirion. which also depicts Botticeli, 
Tis teacher and famed Renaissance artis. 





‘Mon/Wed-Sat 10am-Spm, Sunday and religious 
bolidays Ipm-Spm, closed Tuesdays. Entrance 
‘fees depend on the day. but they're €6:10, 
while under 18% and otber concessions go free. 
‘museicivicifiorentini comune fiitfen/orancacci 
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October March 7am-6.30pm. April-September Tam pm. 
Entrance is free but there's a small fee (€6-8) to climb to 
the top of the dome. wivu:rome net/st-peters-basilica 
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THE VITRUVIAN MAN 


DISCOVER THE STORY BEHIND ONE OF DA VINCI'S MOST ICONIC WORKS ITALY C1490 
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swith many wars before and since, 
‘Napoleon's invasion of Russia 
‘began with a ruse. The French 
Emperor had massed an army 
million men on the banks of the 
river Niemen but he feared that, if he we 
‘on the Frontlines, the Russian 
am attack was imminent. He the 
uniforms with Colonel P th Polish 
Lancers and, disguised as the Polish officer, rotted 
forwards for a final reconnaissance of the Russian 
position, Justa few hours later, on the evening 
‘Tuesday 23 June 1812, he launched his vast and 
ultinational army across the river. The Russians, 
aghast and astonished, fell back as the Napo 
ggemaut rolled into Russia. 
This invasion was a momentous event and 
ould have lasting consequences, but its ori 
lay in a peace treaty signed five years before 
between Napoleon, Emperor of the and 
Alexander, Czar of Russia, There, on a raft on the 
‘quietly flowing Niemen, the n on 
war (with England) and peace (with each othe 
However, closing por ips hurt 
just as the strengthening of French power in 
many and Poland threatened Russia's interests, 
that, by 1810, the distancing himself 
froma relationship 
mn, never one to tolerate di 


1812. Russia, having sensed the coming criss, 
‘made peace with Sweden and the Turks, and 
Waited for the storm to br 
It was quite a storm, Napoleon had at his 
nmediate disposal an army of 450,000 men and 
ould call upon reserves and supports on either 
flank, elements which would boost this total to 
‘men, Although the majority of 
ese were French, a large proportion came from 
his German, Italian and Polish vassals. Napoleon 
hhad made cure Prussian cooperation 
whilst Na father in-law, Emperor Francis 
Austria also reluctantly provided 40,000 men. 
Itooked as though Europe had united against 
Russia, But Russia had distance and manpower, 
was that as Napoleon drove for his first o 
Inu, which fell four days into the camps 
the Russians opted to fall back in an orderly 
retreat eluding that killer blow so essential to the 
‘Napoleonic ar of winning wars. The French w 
therefore obliged to lunge forwards in a series of 
exhausting offensi 
through dust ‘oll 
‘on the young soldiers and, importantly 
con the army's horses. Both dropped in their 
thousands and a countryside stripped 
supplies finished thousands more as they marched 
jnwards, Heinrich von Brandt, 
regiment was full of new recruits, soon saw that 


regiments lke his “were trailing stragglers, who 
could be seen stretched out along the sides of the 
road, mixed up with the dead horses. 





Napoleon's 


“The French weve forced to launch a 
series of assaults and fight thei way 
into the burning city” 


Napoleon pushed on regardless. The Russians, 
whilst occasionally turing to hit back at the 
French, were making for the white, protective 
walls of Smolensk, and there combine the armies 
of generals Barclay and Bagration. The Russians 
\were caught between the humiliation of eanstant 
retreat and the risk of having their armies 
destroyed by the greatest captain of the age. For 
‘nov, cautious beads prevailed, and, fearful that 
they might be cut off from Moscow, the generals 
ordered the retreat to resume. 

Napoleon rode up to Smolensk on his birthday 
and was disappointed to see just the Russian 
rearguard present whilst lengthy columns flowed 
eastwards. The rearguard was a tough one and the 
French were forced to launch a series of assaults 
and fight thelr way into the burning city. Smolensk 
‘was soon a horror to behold. An talian afficer 
described his regiment's first night inthe city: “We 
spent that night surrounded by ashes and bodies. 
The dying, the wounded, the living, men, women 
and children, filled the cathedral and whole 
families, tears in their eyes, fear and terror in their 
faces, sheltered in the aisles” 

Having seized the smouldering mins, Napoleon 
now faced a dilemma. He could stay over winter 
in Smolensk, consolidating his hold over lands 
‘many of his Polish allies saw as rightfully thers, 
‘whilst also bringing up reserves and stockpiling 


eed 


supplies. Or he could push deeper into Russia in 
the hope that the Russians would stumble during 
his preferred war of movement, or thatthe fall 
cof Moscow would bring them to their knees. He 
therefore chose to advance. 
The Russians, fearing they were nunning out 
of land to trade for time. soon raised the stakes 
by appointing the one commander. General 
Kuntzav, who had the nerve to face Napoleon 
(On 29 August, Napoleon learned that the one- 
eyed Kutuzov had reached the army and rightly 
assumed that the Russians were now resolved 
to prevent him trampling further on the Russian 
heartlands. Kutuzov had indeed deployed in the 
ancient hulls and newer earthworks close to the 
little village of Borodino. It was there that the 
Russian general now waited, his 120,000 men and 
6640 guns ready to bar Napoleon's way to Moscow. 
‘Napoleon, massing 128,000 men and $80 guns, 
came in for the kil. Vanguard met rearguard on 
4 September, and. on the 6th, the French Emperor 
sent column after column against the Russian 
positions. Thousands were mown down in attack 
and counterattack, with positions won and lest 
from dawn to dusk. The action was concentrated 
in the centee, and it was there that Napoleon's son- 
iivtaw, Prince Eugene, managed to seize Borodino 
village even whilst the French floundered befare 
the Russian Grand Redoubt. That afternoon the 
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French made a final convulsive effort to capture 
the Russian earthworks, sending armoured 
Cavalry up the slopes to crash into the massed 
ranks of exhausted Russian infantry. This was 
the decisive moment but Napoleon, reluctant 
to engage his last reserves so far from home, 
hesitated and the Russians, beaten but not broken 
pulled their men out of range 

‘Napoleon's army suffered an appalling 40,000 
casualties Gncluding 48 generals), whilst the 
Russians lost as many as 47000 men. Leaving 
General Junot’s Germans the unenviable task of 
<learing away the bodies, Napoleon staggered 
(on for Moscow, just 70 miles distant. It took the 
French a week before they caught sight ofthe 


iapoleon Frut 
ascendent consul 
1796 1799 
tea bg yea for Having been fighting 


77-year-old Napoleon 
Bonaparte ashe is 
made commander in 
chief ofthe army of 
Iraly, mares Joséphine 
de Beauharnas in 3 civ 
ceremony and achieves 
victories at Lodi. Arcole 
and eary into 1797 
Rivol as well, leading, 
to the retrat of Austna 
and further establishing, 
Bonaparte’ leadership. 


in Eaypt. Napoleon 
returns to Pars wath 
the ruling Directory 
unpopular with the 
heros welcome thanks 
tos explots. despite 
some fares, a leads 
a successful coup état. 
Napoleon is made fst 
covet for ton yrs, 
leading tis newly 
formed government 


necovery they 40 badly needed” 





golden spites ofthe former capital. The city was 
invitingly empty, the Russians having evacuated 
civilians, whilst Kutuzov. after conferring with his 
generals, had determined to spare what was left 
af his artny by withdrawing southwards towards 
Kaluga. The Russians saw that Moscow would, 
act like a sponge, absorbing the French whilst 
the Russians themselves reorganised in fresher 
territory. They would also make sure the French 
‘would be denied the recovery they so badly 
needed and so, on the evening of 15 September, 
just a day after the Great Army had marched into 
its sombre streets, Moscow went up in flames, 

Russian saboteurs had removed the fire pumps 
and torched the city, and, whilst the Kremlin and 
parts of Moscow remained untouched, most of 
Moscow was consumed ina tere fire. The jolt 
to French morale was enormous. The Russians 
‘were signalling that there would be no surrender, 
‘no more treaties on rafts, just war to the death. 
And death surrounded Moscow that autumn, for 
every time the French sent out parties for supplies, 
or tried to collect fodder for thei famished horses, 
they were intercepted by vengeful Cossacks and 
gallant light cavalry. 

twas the same all along Napoleon's lines of 
communication which stretched precariously 
across the scorched earth between Moscow and 
Vilnius. Worse, Russian armies were now coming 
up from the Balkans and down fram Sweden, 
‘massing to cut that essential conduit for supplies, 
reinforcements and information. Napoleon, for 
once iresolute, tried to wring peace from the Czar 
bat his overtures were rejected and so, reluctant 
"Napoleon determined on retreat from Moscow. 
(On 16 October preparations were made for the 
wounded to be evacuated but news that Joachim 








Leadet 
for life 

1802 
With the ining ofthe 
Treaty of Amiens with 
Brita, the promise of 
peace in Europe seems f 
at hand. Napoleon's 
pouty at home 
ould be higher the 
economy is tuning 
Sound forthe beter 
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“Murat had been ambushed at Tarutino precipitated 
a more disorganised exndus. The French were 
soon streaming out ofthe city, the hungry soldiers 
bringing away with them wagans laden with 
whatever loot they could get their hands on 
whilst, a week later, in an act of spite, the Kremlin 
was mined and partially destroyed. By that time 
the French vanguard, seeking to breakthrough to 
the south, was already in trouble as it encountered 
fresh Russian troops on the road to Kaluga 
[Napoleon and his marshals, fearing that they 
could ilLafford another Borodino, altered course 
and returned to the unger grounds along the old 
Moscow-Smolensk road. The infamous retreat had 
‘begun in eamest 
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1804 begins with 
Haiti declaring ts 
independence and a 
new assassnation plot 
involving the formes 


ring Bourbon far. 
The resutant execution 
he Duke of Enghien 
sets Europe on course 
forthe Napoleonic 
Wars and for Napoleon 
self tobe elected 


(On 29 October the French crossed over the 
fields of slaughter at Borodino bat the weather was 
stil fresh and bright. Bright enough for Napoleon's 
soldiers to see the columns of Cossacks who 

‘now appeared on either flank, shepherding them 
through barren fields and ruined villages. Then, on 
4 November, the snow began to fall. Men would 
slip and fall by the wayside, or exhaust themselves 
clambering through endless drifts. Horses, not 
shoed for winter, collapsed and were soon eaten, 
whilst wagons and guns were abandoned. And 
every morning, around dying camp fires, more and 
‘more men remained slumped, unable or unwi 

to continue. Those who could were heading for 
Whatever sanctuary Smolensk could provide 
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‘Smolensk, however, proved a disappointment, 
‘Those supplies which had been carefully boarded 
were plundered and lost when a mass of hungry 
fugitives broke into the city's warehouses, 

‘The retreat resumed on 12 Novernber, but the 
Russians were gaining in confidence and sliced 
into the long columns trailing aut of the city on 

1G November at Krasnol. Thiee army comps were 
neatly cutoff and only Napoleon's Imperial Guard, 
turning back to savage the Russians, saved the 
French from a decisive defeat. Victory briefly 
raised French hopes, but bad news soon destrayed 
it The Russian armies from the Balkans directed 
by Admiral Chichagov had arrived from the south 
and had easily scattered French detachments 
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Napoleon's Death March 
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around Minsk. They had then pushed on to 
cut the French line of retreat at the 
river Beresina, The bridge there was burnt in 
the fighting, effectively stranding Napoleon's 
exhausted troops as the Russian vanguard 
snapped at their heels and their right flank. It was 
a moment of dite crisis, of tragedy even, but from 
it came one of the greatest examples of heroism in 
the history of warfare 
General Corbineau's light cavalry had discovered 
a ford near Studianka where the water was just L5 
‘metres deep, and Napoleon urged generals EDIE 
and Chasseloup to build two makeshift bridges 
there from the timbers ofthe ruined village. The 
French and Dutch engineets, wading 
but fast moving water, their miracle as 
diversionary feints kept Chichagov's men, starved 
of information on the westem bank, away from 
the construction ofthe 100-metre-long bridges 
‘Thanks to the exertions of the freezing but heroic 
son's infantry and hor 
ry were Soon streaming across one rickety 
struction, whilst what was left of his artillery, 
as well asthe treasury and ba 
rumbled over the other. A gallant band of S 
Poles and exhausted Frenchmen kept the Ri 
away ftom the bridgehead on the western bank, 
hilst a corps of Poles and Germans protected 
the rear ofthe French army as it staggered across 
the bridges under Russian artillery fire. On the 
afternoon of 27 November von Zech’s Baden, 
sgrenadiers were the last formed troops to cross 
‘over before, on the following morning. orde 
given to bum the bridges, effectively trappi 
20,000 stragglers on the eastern bank. 
‘The French, turning their backs on this new 
tragedy, pressed on towards Vilnius. But the 
hhad not y 
temperature 
savagely intense, and morale and discipline 
collapsed altogether. That instinct for self- 
preservation, in all ts brute selfishness, now came 
to the fore as thousands froze, starved or were cut 
down by pursuing Cossacks, Many participants 
described unfortunates being knocked to the 
ground, stripped, pillaged and left to die by t 
wn comrades, whilst others simply marched 
past tens of thousands of men imploring help, 
8 for food or lying slumped and slowly 
bh 
Al eyes looked to Vilnius. But before it w 
reached, Napoleon took the momentous des 
to quit his army. He would return to Par 
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Napoleon's Death March 
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The Burning Of. Moscow 
Pround midrught T Asited thehutpasts that I had established 
around the ctly Arrohg ot the one just by the Stock 
SZ roticed that there wis a lot of dense smoke bet couldnt see 
any flames The officer in charge of the past said that heid seen 
something sear hae carb al the ct gates ee 
dosed fe tha tht ms be some fle of ature and 
oligo da wtih the army “Wh se whaling we took a 
closer (ook at the source of the smoke and tt wis then thet I saw 
4 flash of flame I ran buck to ‘the square and ordered J00 mento 
follow me mesrwhile placing the rest of the battalion under arms 
Exot thorugh Ti only been ambey a matier of mamenis when I got 
back I find that an entire heise wss now engulfed in flames and 
thet the fire was spreading I sent word to whrn the Marshal ard 
fhe ordered that the pumps be found and that other precautions 
be taken to prevent the fie from taking hold There whsnit much 
‘ed and we thought that the fire wouldnt make much progress 
Bick we had our hands ued Because wk could find any pimps 
san because the gates whre lacked and we lacked the means to 
break them oper I immediately confirmed that the area that 
was on fire was relatively wsolated and thet only thus part of the 
cel wind be affiied Orly then did T manage to collect a few? 
wididusls and together. we brake dowh « door and penetrated 
nto the area it which the fire had taken hold Fe wbnld hare 
been rey easy to put the fice att had we had the pumps Bick 
ane of the men who I had whth me speaking in Flalian said that 
tere whsr 5 pump in the entire city and that the govkrnor had 
tater thom sway wtih him He ola olde that he thought the 
gornar had gab ards to bur the ity and thet ths as to be 
dre by me released fromthe prisons” 

. From the Memoirs of Lous Joseph 

Vannet Imperal Guard 



























prepare for the next campaign, and to 
arrive before the bad news from the east. 
From Osemiana [Ashmyany] he set offin 

a sledge escorted by freezing Neapolitans 

‘who, destroyed by frostbite and cold, gave way 

at Vilnius to better adapted Poles. Meanwhile, 
command of the army passed to Joachim Murat 
who proved unsuitable to rally an army in its final 
agonies. That army again destroyed whatever food 
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pooniy litted tad been collected in Vins and soon abandoned 
But for the job {he cy steaming ot beyond inthe December 


snows and abandoning the treasury wagons and 
any remaining loot from Moscow as it did so. As 

a few thousand soldiers reached the Niemen, and 
some tens of thousands of stragglers staggered 
along in their wake, Murat abandoned the army 
too, eaving Prince Eugene in charge of the 

pitiful remains of what had once been the most 
powerful force in Europe. He threw them into 
freezing fortresses along the Vistula and awaited 
[Napoleon's return from the ministries and drawing 
rooms of Paris, The Emperor, having imposed 
another blood tax on France, and raised another 
army, was soon back in the fay, facing down the 
Russians as they spilled into Germany. But the 
Prussians soon switched sides, followed by Austria 
and Germany, and these new allies kept the upper 
hand until they reached the gaunt boulevards 

of Paris in April 1814. Napoleon's tired veterans 
and fresh cannon fodder had tried to stop them, 
Fighting bravely under the same old banners of 
the Grande Armée, but the calibre of his new army 
could not match the one lost in Russi, 


Indeed that army of halfa million men had 
been completely destroyed, perishing in the fields 
or disappearing beneath the snow and ice. That 
January of 1813, Prince Eugene was able to gather 
some 30,000 survivors capable of continuing 

the campaign. These as well as the Austrian and 
Prussian contingents that had largely escaped 
unscathed on the flanks, were practically all that 
remained of the mighty host that had crossed the 
[Niemen and the troops subsequently despatched 
as reinforcements, Of course many thousands 
had deserted, and made their way quietly back to 
their homelands, bt, even so, the vast majority 
had perished or fallen into the hands of the 
Russians. The four largest army corps combined 
‘numbered just 6400 infantry in February 1813. 
‘The Old Guard could field just 1.440 men, but 
only 500 of those were capable of fighting. 
Individual regiments had ceased to exist. The 6th 
Voltigeurs and 6th Tirailleurs of the Young Guard 
ere reported as having no survivors in February 
{B13 - or were so reduced as to be disregarded as 
units, The 4th Line Regiment had 102 survivors 
Cut of the 2,300 men that had marched into 
Russia, whilst the 53rd Line reported just 52. The 
cavalry was ht just as badly. The Hlth Hussars 
hhad 65 officers and men present in early 1813, 
whilst Saxony elite Guard du Korps numbered 


“Tt is estimated that 


Just 26. Napoleon’ allies and vassals suffered 
tremendously. The contingent from the Kingdom 
cof Raly had left Raly with 27400 men, 000 
horses, $8 guns, 390 caissons and 700 wagons. By 
mid-December it mustered 796 frozen officers and 
men and fewer re-crossed the Niemen. Although a 
small numberof stragglers and sic later rejoined. 
itis estimated that Napoleon lost nearly 450.000 
men during the campaign. Paradoxically most of 
these died of disease or neglect on the march to 
Moscow and notin the retreat from it 

The Russians, too, had suffered enormous 
tosses. Some 250,000 regular troops had died 
cor gone missing. and tens of thousands were 
crippled or maimed. Losses amongst the Russizn 
population have never been calculated but were 
certainly cruel. Moscow and Smolensk had been 
utterly destroyed. Tens of thousands must have 
starved to death and thousands more returned 
from the forests only to find smouldering ruins 
Where once they had made their homes. Theit 
suffering would not finish there. fo. as the thaws 
set in, one more ordeal began in those cities and 
all along the route along which the French army 
had passed. As the winter of 1812 turned to the 
spring of 1813, a typhus epidemic took hold and 
Napoleon's invasion of Russia began to claim its 
final swathe of victims. 
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leit may be the most famous tale from the 
tabian Nights, Aladdin isin fact not orginally 
that collection, but an addition made by 
‘translator Antoine Galland. That being 
id the way in which it came to be added is 
gill very interesting. Originating in the coffee 
5 ofthe Middle Eastin the Islamic Golden 
Age, the Thousand And One Nights were reborn 
p age of Enlightenment in Westen Europe as. 
Were translated for a new audience, As 


ppen to have been told by Hanna Diab, 
storyteller from Aleppo to Antoine 
falland in Paris in 1709" 
‘The relatively recent discovery of Diabis, 
n memoir in the Vatican library has 


cling to Horta, ‘We imagined Galland 
‘have used his ideas of Topkapt palace 
‘Istanbul when he's describing the 
ce in Aladdin” he tells us. “Hanna Diab’s 
‘of his trip to Versailles is actually 
‘in its details than anything that the 
translator wrote about Topkapi 
‘or Istanbul fo Aladdin, So we 
ined that we had French Orientalism, 
it in fact the fabulous vistas and palaces 
the princess and the jewels of Aladin 
no less likely or perhaps much more 
‘because they have a closer textual 
emblance to Hanna Diab’s memory of 
ing gone up to Versailles 
{While Aladdin may be a ater addition 
9 collection, it still reveals much 
the culture not only of the Middle 
‘in Diab’s time, but also from the 
al period, since thas many 
touchstones as other tales in the 
sbian Nights. The fact that Aladdin 
$set in China, for instance, sa good 


happily ever after. 


example of this. “China was already important 
asa fictional setting. which one could associate 
trade, with the Silk Road. with kncury goods” 
‘32s Horta. “That is already in the original 
Arabian Nights and for Aladdin, wich was 
‘added in French in the storytelling session with 
this storyteller from Aleppo, in a way this added 
Story is conforming to the convention of many 
of the Arab stories themselves. I'sa very 
loose geography. I's almost like saying 
“in this fabulous rich kingelom” 
‘And then of course there's the 
jinn or genie, important to Isamic 
culture and who play big roes in 
many other Arabian Nights tales. 
“The interesting thing about 
finn in the Quran and in 
Tslamic cosmography is 
that they have free 
will, so they are not 
demons and they 
are not angels 
and they're like 


Aladdin And The Magic Lamp 


The most famous tale, but not an original 


“Aladdin retrieves an oil lamp from a magic cave, only to be betrayed 
by the sorcerer who sent him. However, a ring given to him by the 
“sorcerer, when rubbed, releases a genie who helps him escape. When 
‘cleaning the lamp another, more powerful genie is released who helps 
laddin become rich, marry a princess and build a palace. The sorcerer 


returns, steals the lamp and uses the genie to transport the palace to 
hhis home. Aladdin and the princess pursue and slay the sorcerer. The 
sorcerers older brother hears of this and attempts to get revenge, but 
the genie warns Aladdin who kills him preemptively and they live 


‘humans, so in a way they ate very relatable as 
characters” Horta tells us. “They are much more 
powerful than they are supposed to be. This 
4s true not only in the Arabian Nights and in 
the cafes of Damascus eight centuries ago, but 
‘popular superstition today always abstracts the 
‘powers ofthe jinn that they're not supposed to 
have according to the Quran’ 




























Ali Baba ind The 
Forty Thieves of 


A parable about appetite 
and empowering women 


‘Having witnessed a band of thieves enter 
a magic cave filled with thelr treasures, 
‘Ali Baba enters and takes a small amount 
of loot. His older, richer brother and his 
wife discover this, demand to know the 
password and attempt to loot it all. The 
‘brother is discovered and killed by the 
‘thieves who then hunt for Ali Baba who 
is saved on multiple occasions by his 
brother's former slave Marjanah who 
foils their plots, She is rewarded with her 
freedom and marriage to Ali Babs's son. 


Another ofthe tales given to Galland by 
Hanna Diab and added to the French 
translation ofthe Thousand And One Nights 
‘was All Baba And The Forty Thieves, but ane 
of the things that’s interesting about this 
addition is what was left out. Fora start Diab 
‘described a table set with food inside the cave, 
‘which doubles dawn on the themes of greed 
‘and appetite in the story. And then there's the 
thieves themselves. "There ae al ofthese 
details about this band of thieves that don't 
‘quite make sense if they'te only some kind 
robbers who got together for a heist.” suggests 
Horta. “The detail that there's a table with 
food in the notes that the French translator 
‘wrote down from Hanna, he even describes 2 
meal that they have. ike a communal meal 
So, that gives isa sense of a tribe that is 
‘guarding their communal treasure” 

‘The moral of the tale is that Ali Baba took 
‘only what he needed from the cave, but i's 
still an ethically grey sequence of events, 
made even more complex by the violence that 
befalls his brother when he is trapped inside 
the cave trying to ransack it later. I's a dark 
moment that survived the translation even 
though Galland was aiming for a different 
audience to the one that Hanna Diab might 
have typically told the story to, ‘When the 
French translator happened to get his hands 
‘on this manuscript it was right atthe golden. 
‘age of Mother Goose,” Horta helps to elaborate. 
"1697 is when this craze began in the salons 
of the aristocracy, so he decided to adapt the 
stories to these fairytale conventions and 
the idea that they've meant for women and. 
for women to tell to children, that isa very 









European moment in the repackaging of the 
“Arabian Nights. If you read the stories as they 
circulated in oral and written form in the Arab 
‘world, they are very adult stories. In fact they 
had to entertain an all-male audience at a 
cafe where you would have had men of very 
different social backgrounds” 

‘And while it was added after the original 
tales. Ali Baba shares some interesting themes 
asit pertains to slavery and in particular 
{female saves. as Horta explains. “Although the 
Story is added in Prench in this storytelling by 
this Arab from Aleppo, it follows this pattem 
‘of Arabian Nights stories of these women 
‘who fave their own strategy for success” 





‘Marjanah, having been inherited by Ali Baba, 
saves the familly from the thieves and earas 
her freeciom in the process, seemingly proving 
her worth beyond her station. It's similar 

to other, older stories in the collection such, 

2 Tawaddud, in winich the tite character 
‘utsmarts the wisest men in Baghdad or 
Zumurrud, who is regularly kidnapped, but 


frees herself and ends up ruling het own. 
kingdom, Despite her position as a slave, the 
story elevates Marjanah. She has real agency 
In the events that unfold. "I would tend to 
agree that she's very self aware in finding out 
2 stratagem for success, She's an empowering 
character in that regard,” says Horta 











Inside The Arabian Nights 


The Seven Voyages Of 
Sinbad The Sailor 


The most famous tale, but not an original 


‘Sinbad the Sailor recounts his seven voyages to Sinbad the Porter 
hhaving heard the poorer man lament his fortune and bad luck at not 
«gaining riches. The merchant Sinbad explains how he made and lost 


‘Sinbad was yet another of the tales that Hanna 
DDiab recounted to Antoine Galland as he looked 
to expand on the original Arabian Nights 
‘manuscript he had to hand, but it's interesting. 
tonote he wasn't the only one making that 
connection. "There is one manuscript, I believe 
it was found in Turkey, ofthe Arabian Nights in 
Which Sinbad was also added independently” 
reveals Horta. “So in a way both an Arab 
language copyist and a French translator had a 
similar idea that this story kind of belongs and 
that’ basically how the story collection grew 






anyway” Sleeped heavily in classical, Homeric 
traditions of adventure stories t's easy to see 
\why Sinbad would be so appealing to anyone 
Jooking to bulk out the collection, but its the 


frame story of Sinbad the Sailor telling his tales 


to the poor and disgruntied Sinbad the Porter 
that could be even more important to the 
history of fiterature 

“Fora lot of writers. arguably, the big 
‘breakthrough that the Arabian Nights enabled 
them as writers to inchude characters from 
different class backgrounds, says Horta. “And 


his money many times over through fate, lack (both good and bad) and 
perseverance. At the end of each tale he gives the porter a gift of gold 
and asks him to return the next day to hear another story. 


‘we don't remember that, but the fact that we 
hhad cobblers and porters as protagonists in 
these stories was actually quite revolutionary” 
‘Writers such as Dickens, who often cited the 
Arabian Nights as an influence, would take 
‘these groundevel tales of everyday merchants 
and neer-do-wells and turn them into a new 
form of rity, realist literature. There's often a 
class struggle taking place in these stories and 
‘in some ways Sinbad the Sailor is defending his 
{fortune to his namesake, defending his good 
Juck by explaining the trials he went through to 
get there. It creates an interesting relationship 
that those hearing the story could probably 
relate to according to Horta. “I think class is so 
key to the appeal of that story and presumably 
the people who were listening to the story in 
‘the cafes were really like Sinbad the Portes.” 
Sinbad as a sort of ant-hero figure has clearly 
been massively influential on al forms of 
‘entertainment since. There's also a nice sort of 
‘synergy through one of the men who translated 
the stories, Richard Burton. “He translated the 
‘Arabian Nights and in his translation be was 
desperately trying to prove he was a reaMife 
‘Sinbad. Burton discovered more places and 
hhad more fabulous adventures, and he was one 
‘of the inspirations for Indiana Jones. So, in a 
‘way, Sinbad isthe prototype for that kind of 
adventurer who we would then see in The Thief 
(Of Baghdad and Indiana Jones. And he has abit 
of a ruthless streak” 


“The fact that we had 
cobblers and porters 
as protagonists in these 
stories was actually quite 
revolutionary” 








The Three Apples 


A murder mystery with an odd moral 


‘A woman is found dead and the caliph sends his vizier to seek the 
culprit. While two different men claim responsibilty, it transpires 
that the husband had been away seeking an apple to cue his wife 
of liness, had returned with three and later seen a slave with one. 
‘who when confronted, claimed to have been having an affair with 


the woman. The husband killed her in anger, only to discover the 
apple was stolen by their son and then taken by the slave. The caliph 
forgives the crime, but demands the slave face justice, only forthe 
vizier's own slave to be identified. His life is also spared as the vizier 
offers to tell the caliph a story instead. 





"e's considered to be one of the earliest 
instances of a murder mystery," explains 
Horta as we begin to discuss this tale of the 
‘eal historical figures of Abbasid caliph Harun. 
al-Rashid and his vizier ksfar fbn Yahya 
attempting to find justice for a murdered 
‘woman. Except it's in some ways more like a 
Pink Panther mystery than an episode of Law 
‘8 Order. One of the interesting things about 
the story is that Harun is constantly shown 
saying Tim the caliph, this murder happened. 
‘in my jurisdiction, so i's on my head come 
judgement day’ but his answer to that is to 
start making Very rash, impulsive decisions. 
‘Such as saying to Jafar ‘find the killer and if 
‘you don't kill you” 

Harun and Jafar are actually recurring 
‘characters through the Arabian Neghes, with 
many tales of their odd investigations and, 
‘conundrums, often beginning their tales 








‘with Harun wanting to sneak out at night 
and check on the security or happiness of 
his people. “He wants to right wrongs; he's 
‘kind of like a Batman says Horta. “The 
whole idea is that he might be surrounded 
by flatterers and people who don’t have his 
best interests at heart, but le needs to be out 
among the people. leafy this isa Bit of a 
smyth or legend. We don't know how much of 
this is based on fact. A lot of Ottoman sultans 
liked to sjuead the rumour that they did this 
themselves for ideoibgical reasons because it 
played well in the Twitter of tie day 

‘The one historical truth we di know is 
2 rather dark ane. “Harun id order the 
assassination of Jafar, his trusted visi, and 
‘his kinsmen. So this repeated threat of ‘afar 
Tim going to kill you and Tl kal ll of your 
‘sons and your uncle. they Il be hung from 
the gates fo the city; that actually happened” 


“He wants to 
right wrongs; 
he's kind of like 
a Batman” 













‘Such an event would have been well known 
to those reading or hearing this story to, 
siving it additional veacty and a litle edge 
‘of darkness. To this day, the motivation 
Dehind this ling is unclear and greatly 
speculated about. Listeners or readers may 
have wondered, was this the time Jafar finally 
Jost his ite 

‘Another key recurring feature of the 
Arabian Nights isthe importance of apples. 
but notin the context of the apple of 
‘knowledge as it might be more commonly 
‘used in Western Iiterature. In another stor, 
Prince Abed And The Fatty Paribanou, 2 
healing apple saves a princess. Here again the 
apple is meant to heal a woman, but ts theft 
sets off the deadly couse of events, “Most of 
‘the fruits and other foods that are mentioned 
in the stories tend to have some kind of 
‘meaning” Horta explains. “So, for example, 
‘sesame from Ali Baba ‘open sesame! it 
‘uns out there were these Babylonian legends 
thatthe taste of sesame could tindo a magic 
spell which s interesting when you think 
about the story. Thera spell on this cave 
and in a way we think of open sesame’ as 
this password. but it could be the undoing of 
the magic spell so the spell wouldnt apply.” 
“The apple here is meant to heal, prtends 2 
petrayal. but is actually ared herring. 

Ukimately though no justice is handed 
‘ut fr the crime inthis fale tends with 
all partes being abscived and a woman still 
‘dead having done no wron. This might seem 
2 particularly unsatisfying or even callous 
‘conclusion, butt makes more sense winen 
yu remember the Arabian Nights has is own 
‘overarching tale of Scheherazade. 





Scheherazade 
And Shahryar 


The outer tale that 
changes the rest 


‘The story of Scheherazade and Shahryar is 
the frame of the Thousand And One Nights 
Having been betrayed by his wife, Persian 
king Shahryar has taken to marrying and 
then killing women each day so he can 
never be betrayed again. To stop the killing 
Scheherazade, daughter of the king's vizier, 
volunteers to spend the night with the king 
with the plan of telling him stories, but 
stopping before the end so he has to keep 
her alive if he wants to hear the climax. 
‘After 1,001 nights Scheherazade runs out 

of tales, but the king has fallen in love with 
her and makes her his queen. 


“Within the story of The Three Apples this 
young woman doesn't get any justice, but 
there's this other young woman who we're 
rooting for, which is Scheherazade, and the 
‘message we want for her isnot kill the person 
even if you think yourve been betrayed” 
explains Horta. It's true that when you consider 
Scheherazade’ plight and her attempt to 
convince the king that killing women for 
perceived slights is wrong, telling tales of 
forgiveness and mercy seems much more 
reasonable than telling tales of righteous justice 

“It's almost like the write is telling you 
‘that power, even when it's trying to be just, 
‘you see something arbitrary about it or 
You see injustice," suggests Horta. “Alot of 
the stories have this sort of weird tension 
between a frame where a Harum-like Nigure is 
supposed to represent the centse of Baghdad, 
at the cential palace, goes out into the city in 
disguise, rights the wrongs Batman-style. but 
the individual stores that are imbedded within 
these frames ate often stares of transgression, 
of social upheaval, of sexual transgression 
There's a contradiction” 

If a contradiction that begins to make 
‘more sense when seen through the prism of 
Scheherazade attempting to teach Shahryar 
about forgiveness and temperance, but it takes 
‘on yet another meaning when you examine 
why that framing might be useful to diseuise 
other messages in the text. "These stories are 
often about merchants and ina way they are 
rubbing against mores or societal structures 
that dont really give therm much political power 


and yet they are the engine that drives the 
economy. Ina way it makes sense that there is 
a tension between the sultan or the Shahyar 
figure or the king and the kinds of characters 
that we root for” In this respect the Arabian 
‘Nightris quite anti-establishment and anti 
authoritarian. Is stories frequently mock the 
rich and powerful and elevate the lowest im 
society to new heights, whether through good 
fortune or hard work. 

Even the later tales added by Hanna Diab 
and Antoine Galland take on new colours when 
considered with the framing of Scheherazade 
“Once you recontextualise these stories 2s told 
by Scheherazade, that changes those stories” 
Horta agrees. “So, ina way the original themes 
will end up winning oat if you are printing 
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these stories and editing them in such a way 
that they are told by Scheherazade” 
actualy reveals just how deft Diab and 
Galland were in how they brought their 
additions to the collection. As the more modern 
‘entries, its no surprise they resonate with 
‘contemporary audiences, but there's something 
‘else there toa, “Maybe there's something to the 
fact that Alf Baba and Aladdin were basically 
co-created by a Syrian anda Frenchman, and 
it was a Syrian who had traveled to Paris and 
3 Frenchman who had travelled to Istanbul. 


Maybe that's a part of their universality” 
conciudes Horta. “Those stores are not entirely 
‘Wester or Middle Eastern, There's a kind of 
synchronism or mixture that helps different 
‘kinds of people see themselves in these stoies* 
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» D-Day. The Allies had successfully landed in 
Normandy and begun the liberation of France. The 
: Nazi empire was crumbling. In desperation, Hitler 
* turned to Germany's scientists and their vaunted 
“Wunderwaffen’ (wonder weapons) with the order: 
“Destroy London!” 
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he man entrusted with carrying. 
‘out Hitler’s command was an 
undistinguished 63-year-old artillery 
officer - Generalleutnant Erich 
Heinemann, and his Luftwaffe 
subordinate, Oberst (Colonel) Max Wachtel 
On the night of 3 June 1984 it began, 2s one 
eyewitness remembered: "The air raid sirens 
sounded in Woolwich just before the first ight 
of dawn... a strange sounding ‘plane’ was aver 
Blackheath Park less than two miles frotn us. 
fying low .. with its tail ablaze and leaving shor 
trail of brilliant flame" Then i fell earth and 
exploded next to the railway bridge on Grove Ra 
in Mile End, killing a number of civilians. This was 
the first FZG76 missile to hit Landon - nicknamed 
‘doodebugs or ‘buzz bombs by the British, they 
were christened 'V:13' or ‘Vergeltungswaffen-T 
(Revenge weapon-1s) by the German journalist 
Hans Schwarz van Berkl. Londoners soon learned 
to dread them: "the trauma of hearing the 
approaching sound, hearing it close overhe 
then the abrupt cease of the deafening pulsation, 
followed by those dreadful seconds of silence until 
the ear shattering explosion came” 
In reality, the V4 offensive was a marked failure 
Of the 8617 fired at Britain that summer, over 
a thousand crashed shortly after taking off, and 
an additional 3.852 were brought down by Allied 
fighters, barrage balloons or antiaircraft guns 
only around one in four actually hit the country. 
Airattacks on the V-Ts distinctive ski-shaped 
storage bunkers, and the transport links that 
supplied those same sites with fuel and additional 
missiles, further degraded the effectiveness ofthe 
assault, and with the German disaster at Falaise 
in early August, the Allied armies were able to 
advance across northern France and capture the 
‘vast majority ofthe Vs launch sites. During 
that advance, Allied soldiers came across several 
massive concrete bunkers - too far inland ta be 
part of the Nazis‘ flawed Atlantic Wall coastal 
defences, these were the precursors to today's 
‘modern underground missile silos - Hitler's secret 
rocket bunkers. 


The V-2 


‘Two years earlier in 1942, Arthur Harris's RAF 
Bomber Command began its campaign against 
Nazi Germany in earnest. The first L000-bomber 
raid against Cologne devastated the ity and 
caused terrible casualties. Hitler demanded 
revenge, but Hermann Goering’s Luftwaffe was 
‘outmatched and overstretched. It was down to his 
architect-cum-armaments minister. Albert Speer 
{o propose a solution - the world’s first ever long 
range ballistic missile offensive. The V-1 was but 
one of a whole series of technologically advanced 
weapons developed by German scientists in 
an attempt to turn the tide of a war that was 
ncreasingly Mowing against the Third Reich. At 
the Peenemtinde racket research facility on the 
Baltic coast, Wallet Dornberger and Wernher von 
Braun had built and tested a rocket designated 
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range of some 2. 

its led brother, but it was its speed that really 

set it apart. The Vil flew at 400 mph - a bit more 

than a Spitfire - whereas the V2 r 

3,600 mpi it was untouchable 

flight and there was 

3 lest Might on 20 Juune 1944 a V2 became the 

‘man-made object to travel into space. The 

jestion for the Nazis was where to target it? For 

Hitler the choice was ebvious ~ London. On 22 

December 1947 he gave the go-ahead to start mass 

production of the tocke 
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cof Watten, leading to the site being 
Blockhaus d'Eperiecques, the ‘Watton bunker 
cx simply ‘Watten’ Codenamed Kraftwerk Nord 
West Powerplant Nort 
forced labourers were shipped into begin 
sxcavation and construction in early 1943, 
The bunker was huge. Bult by the paramilitary 

Organization Todt (07) to. ‘special fortification 

dard’ - Sonderbaustavke - the main building 
would be the liquid oxygen (LOX) production 
facility that fuelled the rockets, and this was 
‘92 metres (02 ft) wide, 28 metres (2 f0) high 

working levels descending 6 metres (20 19 
below ground. It was protected by a reinforc 
concrete roof five metres (15 fd) thick, and walls 
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tons of concrete and 20,000 tons of steel were 
needed for the bunker. within which some 250 
personnel would man and run a mini-production 
plant capable of assembling. fuelling, arming and 
launching 36 missles a day as well as storing 
up to one hundred and eight. External supplies 
‘would be brought in by rll to the Bunker's own 
bomb-proof railway station on a specially-built 
spur line. with the entire ste powered by an 
Integral power station with 2 2,000 horsepower 
(15 MW) generating capacity. 

{As far back as November 1939, the British 
began to pick up information about ‘secret 
\weapons development’ and Peenemiinde itself 
Was identified asa site of special interest by aerial 
photo reconnaissance as early as January 1943, 
‘The result was Operation Hydra ~ an RAF bombing 
raid conducted by almast 600 aircraft during the 
night of 1718 August 1943, which damaged the 
facility, killed over 180 German staff inchuding 
technicians and scientists and severely delayed 
rocket testing. 

Hydra was the opening salvo in Operation 
Crossbow - the Allies plan to search out and 
destroy the V-weapon threat 


Operation Crossbow 

“Th fist phase of Crossbow fram Angust 1943 up 
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site at Mimoyecques. The raids were so heavy 
and persistent that the Luftwaffe regiment tasked 
with the Vemissile programme wrote in its War 
Diary that: “The number of French workers on the 
sites is diminishing because of the continual alt 
rads. Even the system of bonuses for increased 
production fs no longer atracting them.” Watten, 
first attacked on 27 August, had over 500 tons 

of hambs dropped on it in eight additional raids 
between January and June 1944, and whille none 
penetrated the concrete roof, the damage to the 
site in general, as well as its road and rll links, 
‘was so complete that the idea of using it as the 
‘main V2 launching base was abandoned. 

The OT settled an an alternative site less than 
nine miles away in an existing limestone quarty 
at Wizernes. A new construction technique 
pioneered by the OT engineer Werner Flos, called 
‘earth forming, would be used to frustrate Allied 
air attack - this approach called forthe reinforced 
‘concrete roof: 5 metres (16 f) thick and 71 metres 
(233 fd in diameter -to be built on top of an 
earthen mound, and then once complete, the earth 
‘would be dug out from underneath its $5,000 ton 
‘mass to form the inner chamber. This chamber 
was a huge octagonal rocket-preparation hall 
directly under the dome. It was never completed 
but would have been 41 mettes (135 1) in diameter 
and up to 33 metres (108 fd high - easily enough 
to-accommodate a fully-fuelled and armed 12.5on 
V2 standing 14 metres (46 ft) high. 











Running away from this central chamber 
‘would be some seven kilometres (83 miles) of 
‘tunnels cut into the side of the quarry itself, 
hhousing barracks, LOX production facilities and 
missile storage bays. An underground rail tunnel 
‘codenamed Ida - would cannect Wizemes to the 
‘main line some miles away, 0 missiles could be 
delivered unhindered, and then launched from 
one of two launchpads, Gustav and Gretchen. 
‘Overseen by the German construction 
firms Philipp Holzmann AG of Frankfurt am 
Main and the Grossdeutsche Schachtbau und 
iefbohr GmbH, some 1,400 workers beavered 
away to first build the dome and an additional 
bbomb-proof ‘skirt’ or Zerschellerplate of steel 
reinforced concrete, M metres (46 f) wide and 
2 metres (66 M9 thick, surrounding the dome 
itself and supported by a series of buttresses. 
Codenamed Schotterwerk Nordwest (Northwest 
Gravel Works), the site was quickly identified by 
Allied overflights - perversely it was the elaborate 
care taken to camouflage it tha gave it away -and 
bombed. Beginning in March 1944. Wizernes was 
repeatedly raided with the dome suffering one 
direct hit on 6 May, although it wasn't penetrated. 
Eventually it was decided to use Barnes Wallis’s 
12,0001b Tallboy ‘earthquake’ bombs to pierce 
‘what were termed the Heavy Crossbow’ sites at 
Watten, Wizernes and Mimoyecques. Beginning on 
the night of 19 June over Watten, the elite crews of 
the RAF's 617 Squadron of Dambuster fame sought 
to smash the Nazis’ giant concrete rocket bunkers. 
\Wizernes was attacked on the 24 and again on 
17 fuly, and although not 2 single bomb hi the 
dome itself, several nearmisses undermined the 
superheavy structure and its foundations, forcing 











the Nazis to abandon any further work on the site 
‘As Domnberger commented: “Persistent ai attack 
With bombs so battered the sock al around that in 
the spring of 1944 landslides made further work 
impossible” A German report dated 28 July 1944 
‘tated that, “the whole area around the dome has 
been so chiummed up that it is unapproachabie, and 
the bunker is jeopardised from underneath” 

{As for Mimoyecques it was raided on 6 July, 
its entrance tunnels and shafts were collapsed, 
centombing several hundred forced labourers and 
their German co-workers. 

‘The Anglo-American bomber barons, the 
RAF's Arthur Harris and the USAAF's Cat} 
Spaatz and Jimmy Doolitte. were no fans of 
(Crossbow, believing itan unnecessary diversion 
from their main focus - the destruction of Nazi 
(Germany's industries and cities. Churchill thought 
differently. To his mind the British population 
had suffered enough after neatly five years of war 
on their doorstep, and while the V-anissle threat 
never achieved any real military significance. 
the potential for it to cause massive damage 
and horrific casualties. couldn't be discounted. 
Hence the priority placed on Crossbow and its 
destruction of Hitler’ secret concrete rocket 
bunkers. The results speak for themselves ~ not a 
single rocket of any type was launched from the 
designated sites at Watten and Wizemes. 


Aftermath 
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training, which presented an almost impossible 
target for the Allied ait forces. The first V2 hit 
London on 8 September 1944, and the very last 
on 24 March 1845 - Norwich and Ipswich were 
also targeted. Eventually some 1,359 V2s would 
be sent hustling towards England, with just over a 
thousand of them hitting the county, killing 2754 
people and wounding another 6523, 

1In 1943, Hitler declared that; "The A isa 
‘measure that can decide the war’, but in reality 
the A-4/V2 ended up failing as much as its 
predecessor the V4. Innocent civilans were killed 
and injured, but the course of the war wasn't 
altered. Ata time when the Wehrmacht needed 
every fighter aitcraft, panzer and gun the country 
‘could manufacture, huge effort and resources 
were poured into a programme, that while 
revolutionary, came too late to save Hitler's Nazi 
‘empire. As it was, the huge scale ofthe bunker 
construction project grabbed Allied attention, and 
the subsequent bombing campaign crushed i, 

‘With the war over, the Americans and Soviets 
scrambled to secure Nazi rocket technology and 
the men who invented and developed it. The mast 
famous - Wernber von Braun - ended up in the US 
working at NASA and helping the Americans not 
only develop a nuclear missile arsenal, but also 
reach the Moon, while Coalition forces in the Firs 
Gulf War came under attack from Soviet-made 
Scuds that were directly descended from the V2. 

In France, both the Wizemes site - now known 
as La Coupole (the Dome) -and Watten are now 
museums, the former opened to the public in 1997, 
and the latter a privately-owned attraction that 
details the history of the site and the story of the 
‘Veweapons programme. 
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From 1570 - 1680, Protestant England was besieged by rumours of a 
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Pe Reed duly executed for their supposed involvement _all just about Catholicism? Were the people 
crisis. Allegations had been made in _in the plot. The queen's physician, SirGeorge _generally fearful of Catholic threats or was 


‘manuscript by expriest Titus Oates of Wakeman, and the queen herself were placed Catholicism just a way of talking about other's 
a clandestine fifth column of Catholics. under suspicion. Meanwhile, Protestant minded anxieties? Certainly there was fear of change as 
operating in secret. This group had the MPs came together to pass acs ofpatiament _the Early Modem reached its zenith and colonial 

‘motive and - withthe help of Catholic France _at first imiting the powers ofthe Duke of York rivalries n the new word led to new ways of 

and Ireland - the means to carry out their threat: and then to explicitly exclude him from the ine trading anda more advanced economy back 

to invade England, overthrow the king, burn _of succession. Chatles only managed to stop the home. Then there was England's increasingly 

London tothe ground and install the Duke of _rebels by dissolving paviiament. The tension in fraught relationship with its nearest neighbours 
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‘When the magistrate investigating the claims ‘There was just one problem. The allegations _the Reformation about the relationship between 

{in the manuscript, Sir Emundberry Godfrey, had been completely made up by Oates, serial monarch and parliament, and Church and State. 
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James's regime had was on his second son 
Prince Charles - who unexpectedly became heir 
apparent following the death of his elder brother 
Henry, Prince of Wales. 
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Piay Your Carps RIGHT 
Wiri Titus OaTEs 


Higher or lower? An ace of spades or a queen of hearts? How playing 
cards helped spread the word about Titus Oates’ plot 
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CATHERINE OF Trrus 
BRaGANZA Oates 


oli queen from $ Oates had a colourful life. Expelled 
igal had been allowed to ‘om the Merchant Taylors School 
Catholic household fi London, he was ordained as 3 
ye was an easy target fo ‘but imprisoned for perjury 
sified th before escaping to join the navy 
werbeard ber taling t a6 chaplain, only to be expelled 
190 Jesuits, She had allegedly 
lastresort, fall 3 became a chaplain tothe mast 
she would} seniar Catholic England, the 
uke of Norfolk. 


James, DUKE 
Lorps oF YORK 


wirely five members of # In 1672, Charles Il passed the Test 
the House of Lords were accused Act forcing anyone ina pubic 


As with # office to swear allegiance to the 
Anglican Church. James, Duke of 
fark, then the Lord High Admiral, 
resigned his position rather than 
ake the oath, He became the 
unwiling spider in a web of plots 





CENTURY 
Fake News 


How fabricated new stories, exaggerated 
accounts and even fake newspapers 
helped spread the Popish Plot 


Sir Joun Tempte's History oF 
THE IrIsH REBELLION 


Jahn Temple's history ofthe Irish Reb 
2 was first published in 1646 but repub 
1670s, The texts subited 

Bloody Massacres which endured thereupon 
‘now believed to have 


‘contextualised the atrocity [] within a well 
established View of history which saw Protestants as 
a weak and persecuted minority, forever defending 
themselves against the forces of 

Temple and thase wha reprinted the work a 
failed to adequately point aut to readers that Tem 

a lawyer and a member of both t 
and rsh House of Commons, wh 
English govern 

This work was part ed effort to portray 
Ireland asa lawless place, overrun by Catholics tothe 
English, Newspapers brought “strange and lamentable 
news from Ireland,” ane of wh ama a 
Dublin” who "was found with tnt off her 
‘arms, and lying by her black like burnt leather 


Secret Histories 
Titus Oates'sexpiosive man: 

what could be described as genre in 
‘Secret History Of The Most Renov 


And The Ear! OF Essex, anarymausly published for 
‘Will with the Wisp at the sign ofthe M 

Eclipse in 1580 was fll of innwer 

{queen had been manipulated by 

Later came the publeation of Th 

The Medicis (1686) and The Secret 

11 And James It (1690) when both were ci 
‘graves. All were more lke conspiracy theories rathes 
than real works of historical scholarship. 


“True Domestik 
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Eventually, Thompson started 
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from is val 
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JAMES’ PLAN DID NOT BODE WELL 
WITH HIS ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 


there were in fact three independent nations 
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Scotland and Ireland and the way in which 
Poe eer ore 
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es 

pee eer yey 
Union of the Crowns since the death of Elizabeth 
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‘But James’ plan did not bode well with his 
English parliament who were concerned that 
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to England and Scotland would finally become 
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failed. The fear persisted that Charles IT had the 
same motives as his grandfather, to pursue 2 
Union for political purposes - to make it easier 
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of the continuation of the monarchy under 
‘the Duke of York - the Stuarts were after all a 
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bills. Equally, had the king given royal assent 
{o the exclusion bills in England then the 
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‘of Scots and England would have a different 
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‘The tensions this created may well have started 
a war between the two countries. During the 
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of the plotters this was just another sign that 
‘Charles was preparing an invasion from the 
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Catholic Hysteria 





See eau 
so it did not accurately represent the religious 
Se eee cee 
‘might seem repressive, the reality of governing 
Ireland required accepting a larger degree of 
tolerance towards Catholics than would have 
pee eee ee 
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Catholic schoolmaster was teaching in every 
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‘Church during the 1670s was “lively, active and 
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‘Grisis, Charles Il got his way. Titus Oates was 
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Prince William of Orange were installed as joint 
‘sovereigns in 1688 it was on the condition that 
‘they upheld a Bill of Rights. No Catholic would 
ever take the throne again and England would 
Pear eee nn ete 
increasingly, parliament led the country and the 
ee ee a 
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to rule that had plagued England for 100 years 
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Philoso 


It’s time to re-examine the legacy that the last 
OTN ONCE DUA IN left behind 








































ar raged on the Damube in 
the 170s CE. On one side 
‘were the Celtic tribes, who 
trad launched a threatening 
{invasion aver the river and. 
{nto Roman territory. On the other side were the 
fearsome Roman legions, an imposing force with 
their mfitary discipline and ruthless training. At 
their head was one of the co-emperors, Marcus 
‘Aurelius, the man who brought them to the cusp 
of victory before his death. But when he wasn't 
leading his troops be had time to killin Germany, 
sat this time, when Marcus was leading his 
{oops in the Marcomannic Wars in 166180 CE 
that ifs thought he wrote Meditations, the work 
the has since became famous for. When people 
‘think of the emperor now, they don't remember 
his time at war. They don't recall his leadership 
of his nation through drought and plague. 
Everyone knows Marcus as the philosopher king, 
the Stoic who became the last ofthe so-called 
Five Good Emperors before, in Edward Gibbon's 
eyes, Commiodus took over and 
‘recipitated the empire's 
downfall. After almost 
100 years it's the 
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ssuch a complex character into such a small box? 
To answer the question, it's important to go 
back to Marcu youth. Like many an emperor 
before im, he wasn't born in the purple that is 
he wasn’t born to an emperor. No one knew that 
‘one day he would rule one of antiquity’s greatest 
‘empires. However, ha 
said that his upbringing 
was certainly upper class 
brought up in a mansion on 
the upmarket Caelian Hill in 
Rome. the world was his. 
Educating children ia 
ancient Rome was about 
ssving them the best start 
In life ~ especially the boys 
and so Domitia Lucila made 
‘sure to provide that for her 
son. Itwas usually down to 
the lady of house to organise 
her sons’ educatio 











with Marcus’ father dying 
When he was a young boy, the burden rested on 





did help. A tutor was found for Greek lessons, 
and another for elocution. A third would be 
in charge of his moral welfare and general 
evelopment as he grew into his teens. t 
was a classic education, and it was dear 

that Marcus was being 








y _imhis teens. more teachers came. One 
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philosophy we remember. But is it fait to shoehorn. 


“Marcus slept 
in a Greek 
cloak on the 
ground until his 
mother begged 
him to sleep in 

m= a little bed” 


primed for one thing: 
his rise through Reme's political hierarchy. 


was the at teacher who found something within 
the young Marcus; Diognetus introduced him to 
philosophy, and it was something that Marcus 
would never forget. “From Diognetus... I learned] 
to have an affinity for philosophy” he would write 
In his Meditations. Diognetus would be the sixth 
‘mentioned out of 17 people who had an impact on 
his ife- not bad going for a 
secondary school teacher. 

‘When he was 12, Marcus did 
what many 12yearolds do: he 
declared what he wanted to be 
‘when he was older. His dream 
‘was to be a philosopher, and 
he began to dress ike one 
He slept in a Greek cloak on 
the ground until his mother 
begged him ta sleep in a litle 
bed. His heart was set on this 
new direction. 

So philosophy would always 
be Marcus’ frst love but, as, 
itwould tanspire, he was 
‘going to rule some day. At the age of just 17, his 
life would change forever when he found out that 
1he would be emperor. It would take 20 years until 
he finally donned the purple toga, and during 
that time it was a battle between politics and 
philosophy. Marcus would become consul three 
times and he was forced to move to the imperial 
palace. He wast't foo fand of his new abode, as he 
makes clear in Meditations. Let nobody any more 
hear you blaming palace life: don't hear yourself 
blaming it” 





Up. up. up the Cursus Honorum (course of 
offices) held gone, until the fateful day arrived in 
161 Antoninus Pius was dead. He'd gone relatively 
‘peacefully but now the burden of the Roman 
Empire lay on the shoulders of Marcus and his 
adoptive brother, Lucius Vers Hobbies and 
‘interests had to be put to one side because they 
were in fora bumpy ride. 





Philosopher Or Despot? 


‘The Romans would be victovious: in 1654166, 
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Lucius headed home fr his triumph - but he 
‘Send aoe ape da. Roo cree oy 


As the legions spread back through the empire, philosopher or a despot? 


Duty came before anything else As Marcus was they brought something with them that was more 
bestowed the standard imperial titles of Augustus deadly than thelr weapons. Seeping into every city 


and Pontifex Maximus, be accepted thes with 
a heavy heart, Gone was his freedom. Almost 
Immediately, war was afoot. The rivalry between 
Parthia and Rome had finally reached boiling 
point, and King Vologases IV decided to invade 
Syria, managing to overthrow its governor. The 
time had finally come to sort the Parthians out 
Out of Rome's two co-emperors, Marcus was 
{definitely considered the senior from the star 
and it was he who noticed that the presence of 
an emperor was needed on the easter border. 
‘But it wouldn't be Marcus who would go «he 
‘would send Lucius to sort out the problem, wile 
he stayed in Rome to consolidate their rule. Bur 




















‘and settlement was a Vicious plague The disease 
‘swept across the empire and down the Italian 
‘peninsula, killing 5 million Romans before it died 
‘ut itself 15 years later. twas clear to all that the 
‘mighty Roman Empire was weakened, and it 
‘wouldn't take long before outsiders realised that 
this was their chance to invade. 

‘To the north were Germanic tribes, but they 
werent considered too much of threat, Having 
signed a peace meaty with the Romans, hey were 
expected to stay on their side of the Damube, but 
with unrest and noting among the tnbes, they 
needed to spread out. The Marcomanni and Quadi 
tribes headed further and further south, until hey 


despite the fact that he dict travel there himself. found themselves at the Roman border. Luckily for 


‘Marcus knew exactly what needed to be sen, 
dispatching three of the top legions that were 
‘currently on the Rhine and the Danube, as well, 
as part of the Praetorian Guard - the emperors 
bodyguards ~and thousands of auxiliaries. t was 
a shrewd move, and one designed to result in an 
early victory for the adoptive brothers. Ik was an 


{impressive feat for someone who had had minimal 


military experience. 
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them, it was largely undefended thanks to Marcus 
having sent most ofits soldiers to Parthia and 
suffering from plague, The Marcomannic Wars had 
begun. It was to be one of Marcus’ greatest tests, 
but it would also cement his legacy in another field 
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1168, both co-emperots made their way 19 
the border along with a Roman force to dispel 

the barbarians. Leaving the legions there, they 
soon made their way back to Rome, but time was 
ning short for one of them. In 168, Lucius died, 
if Marcus, the reluctant ruler, in sole charge 
of the Roman Empire, Realising he had to step up 
and take charge, Marcus headed to the warzane 
‘once more. He couldnt risk the empire looking, 
‘weak after the death of another emperor 

Leading the Roman war machine from 
‘Camuntum, 40 kilometres from modern-day 
Vienna, this was where Marcus’ complex character 
began to come into play. While directing an 
army against a foreign invasion, the emperat 
began to write down some of his thoughts - his 
‘meditations, if you will -in a rambling collection 
that grew over time, 

Later dubbed Meditations 
Marcus’ writings are arguably 
what has brought him the 
‘most fame, but the irony is 
‘that it was never meant ro 
be seen. Taking the form 
of a personal notebook, 
seems to be a way for Marcus 
to engage in philosophical 
exercises that would change 
his behaviour and way of 
‘thinking, for in the ancient 
‘world, that's what philosophy 
‘was all about, It wasn’t about 
‘theoretical arguments, but 
discovering how to carry out your fe. As 
possible, toa certain extent, to treat Meditations 
autobiographically, na fare occurrence with the 
‘Roman rulership. we have a chance to gee directly 
{nto an emperor's mind, 

The original name of Marcus! wribieiss was 
‘Ta eis heauton, or Ta Himself, ad the emperor 
refers to himself in both the first and third person 
throughout as he pens his thoughts on himself. 
leadership and life's almost become a textbook 
for Stocs over the preceding centuries. and it's 
that fame that has increased Marcus’ legacy as 
a philosopher above all else. laving said that 
there were things that he did in his lifetime to 
support this view, such as erearing four Ch 
‘of Philosophy in Athens, with one each for the 
principal philosophical traditions: Matontc 
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Philosopher Or Despot? 

















































Aristotelian, Stoic and Epicurean, Out of those 
four, though, it was Stoicism that would define 
the emperor. He was described as 2 Stoic by Tultus 
Capitolinus, one of his ancient biographers, and he 
wakes referen nber of Siolcs who had 
‘aught him throughout Meditations. 
Marcus seemed to refer to the version of 
‘Stoicism that was put forward by Epictetus, who 
eas of study that an apprentice 
philosopher should be trained in: desires and 
versions, the impulse to act and net to act. and 
freedom ftom deception. These correspantied to 
the early Stoic ideas ofthe physical, the ethical 
and the logical. Marcus was certainly a follower 
nt of imagination, 
stop impulse, quench desire: keep your directing 
mind its own master 
The reflection upon oneself 
was also a Stoic idea, and 
the emperor does seem to 
have been analysing his own 
thoughts, while rejecting 
those he thinks detrimental 
his person. It was ceasly a 
personal process, as he hati 






































ence to define himself 
ta. And asa seemingly 

unending war 
‘outside his camp, Marcus 





raged on 





‘wrote. But why? Many have 
‘suggested that philosophy 


and that’s hard to rf 
upbringing. Others have put 
he felt intel 
from his 





exercise of writing down 
From the evidence we've seen so far, there 
zems to have been almost a 50-50 spit 
between Marcus’ acts as a Roman leader 
and a philosopher - but there is another 
piece of evidence to support the former. In 
175, rumours were circulating. There were 
Whispers that the emperor was dead, and 
soiin Antioch, ane of his former generals, 
Avidius Cassius, proclaimed himself leader of 
Marcus wasn't dead, and 
10 rove it.The speed with which 1 
Jnsuerection was put down, and with such Title 
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‘Of around 13 children, only five of Marcus 
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“had [Marcus] been truly fortunate, he would 
Fe ee 
with hindsight, but the point stil stands: why 
‘were father and son so different? 
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Commodus seemed to enjoy. But the drive 
just wasn't there, and he couldn't have been 
less interested in politics. While he served in 
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‘known as the phil 
tyrant?™ It has been impossible to go through 


internally while showing little mercy 
‘enemies. He was also actively involved in internal 
state affairs, and evidence can be found of this on 
re boo . jumphal column in Rome, One panel show: 
sibjects, after all - but 
nding of who the emperor was and ilar 
On top 


of the emperor reading a petition, and its 
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‘words echo down the centuries. W's perhaps a 
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SheWolves 


Murder, revenge and adultery. Would it surprise you that parts 
of the story of Cersei Lannisters can be found in the stories of 
the real she-wolves of medieval history? 


‘Written by aron Bennett Connolly 
22 2 2 2 9 2 9 9 





uthless, methodical, direct. 
‘driven. Just some 
‘of the words that might be used 
describe some of the most 
Powerful and influential women of 
the long, datt medieval era. Of course different 
terms may have been used about them atthe 
time. Manipulative, conniving. duplicitous, 
‘powerfingry and so on. In fact such terms were 
probably still being passed around until fairly 
recently when we began to reassess centuries of 
_gender-driven bias against these women. 
Does that alone make them people to be 
admired? No, not necessarily. No more than 
we might admire the men ofthis era who were 
similarly motivated or compelled towards power. 
Their stories are, however, hugely compelling and 
are hard to view without some admiration given 
the societal hurdles they were forced to overcome 
Jn a world where power more often than not lay 
{in the hands of men. Stl, the medieval queens 
and consorts navigated the halls of power and 


‘managed to carve for themselves some portion 
of political influence that was not only used to 
protect themselves against the tides of fortune 
‘that might otherwise scupper them, but used as a 
Foundation from which they stuck out and made 
advances for themselves. 

‘Such women, who came to be deetned she- 
‘wolves as a derogatory epithet, aterm that has 
‘been somewhat reclaimed as an empowering 
association in the centuries since, remain 
‘massively interesting figures, And with the 
‘success of shows like Game Of Thranes with its 
fictional versions of similarly powerful and driven 
‘women, we can't help but think that they remain. 
as influential now on our understanding of the 
‘way women are expected to wield power as they 
‘would have been in their own time So, what 
follows is a series of profiles on some of the most 
Important ‘she-wolves' of medieval history from 
the 10th to the Mth century, from consorts to 
warrior women, usurpers to naturalbom leaders, 
(Gross them at your perl. 
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‘campaigns against the Welsh, the Norse and the 
actually wielded a 


in victory, Athelfland 
‘could be ruthless when it was her friends who 

w ced. In June 816 CE, on the feast of St 
Cyriac, Athelfled's good friend, Abbot Egbert, 
was muzdered for no known reason, The Mercian 
abbot and his retai ambushed and killed 
while travelling in the Welsh mountain 

of Brycheiniog The abbot had been unde 
Ahelfed's protection and within three 

‘was leading an army into’ 

Her army ravaged Brycheiniog 

kingdom 


Danes surrendered. 
The combination of her indefatigable 
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At first sight, itis easy to have sympathy for 
Isabella of Angouleme. She was married a a very 
‘young age ~ she was no more than 12 and may 
hhave been as young as ten - to ‘Bad? King Jahn, the 
‘man who left women to starve in his dungeons 
and murdered his own nephew. Isabella and John 
‘were married in 1200 and, after 16 years together, 
they had five children: the youngest, Eleanor, was 
born in 1215. 

‘When Jotin died in October 1216 CE, however, 
Isabella didnt spend much time seeking t0 
comfort and protect her children. As soon as her 
‘oldest son, Henry If, was crowned with her own 
‘chaplet, Isabella started making arrangements to 
{30 home. to her own lands in Angouleme, France 
In 1217 CE she left England, supposedly escorting 
hher daughter, Joan, to her new family. but she 
never retumed, Joan had been betrothed, at the 
age of four, to Hugh X de Lusignan, Count of La 
Marche and the son of Hugh IX de Lusignan, 

In 1220, however, in a scandalous about face 
Hugh 1X repudiated Joan and married her mother, 
Iis father’s former betrothed. And poor nine-year 
‘ld Joan's erstwhile betrothed was now her step- 
father! But worse was to come. 


labels of 
a 


Queen of England 


Instead of being sent back to England. as you 
would expect, Joan went From being Hugh's 
betrothed ~to being his prisoner. She was held 
hostage to ensure Hugh's continued control of her 
dower lands. and asa guarantee to the transfer of 
‘his new wife's dower. England, on the other hand. 
‘was withholding Queen Isabella's dower against 
the retum of Jan's dower lands. 

Isabella wrote to her son, Henry IL to explain 
and justify why she had supplanted her own: 
daughter as Hugh's bride, claiming that his 
friends were worried about Joars youth and 
forcing Hugh to repudiate the English princess in 
favour of a French bride who was old enough to 
bear him a son. Isabella had married Hugh to stop 
him going overt the French and to guarantee 
+his allegiance to her son. Ironically, the proposed 
union of Hugh IX and Isabella. and oftheir lands, 
‘was the reason John had married Isabella in the 
first place - to prevent the lands of La Marche and 
‘Angouleme challenging Plantagenet superiority 
in the region. Little Joan was returned to England 
towards the end of 1220, but the arguments over 
Isabella's English lands continued and they were 
confiscated, fora short time, in 1221 CE. 
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sabella of Angouleme -—-———— 





























Isabella would not retire in peace, however, 


and in 1224 CE she and Hugh betrayed Henry 
by allying themselves with the King of France. 
Inexchange fora substantial pension, they 
supported a French invasion of Poitou (the lands 
in France belonging to the King of England, her 
son} Although she reconciled with Henry in 
1230 Isabela and Hugh continued to pay the 
kings of France and England against each other, 
always looking for the advantage. in 1242 CE, for 
‘example, when Henry Il invaded Poitou, Hugh X 
initially gave support to his English stepson, only 
to change sides once more. lsabella herself was 
implicated in a plot to poison King Louis IX of 
France, oly tobe foiled atthe last minute 

‘As contemporaries described her as ‘more 
Jezebel than Isabel, accused her of sorcery and 
witchcraft, Isabella of Angouleme'seputation as 
a heartess mother and habitual schemer seems 
set to remain. With lite to recommend her, 
she stands out asa she-wolf with an impressive 
ruthless steak, even against her oven son. 






oe Porphyrogenita lived much of her ife jn 
relative obscurity. At the age of 50, in 1028, she 
\was married to her father's designated successor, 
Emperor Romanos Il, and became empress 
consort when he succeeded to the throne in the 
same year. Zoe was described by a palace courtier, 
“Michael Psellos as ‘a woman of great beauty, 
‘most imposing in her mannet and commanding 
respec... a woman of passionate interests: 

‘As empress consort, Zoe asserted herself 
Heer younger sister, Theordora, was sent to a 
‘monastery. Neglected by her husband, Zoe took & 
much younger, teenage lovet, Michael Together 





—— Isabeaw of Bavaria -—-— 


Queen of France 


For centuries Isabeau of Bavaria has been accused 
of almost every crime imaginable, from adultery 
and Incest to treason and avarice. Variously 
described as being beautiful and hypnotic or so 
‘obese thal she was crippled, the chroniclers have 
not been kind ta Isabeau. According to them, her 
‘moral corruption Ted to the neglect of her children 
and betrayal of her husband and country. 

However. they ignored the challenges faced 
‘bya queen whose husband was sinking deeper 
and deeper into the realms of insanity, going so 
far as killing four of his own knights during one 
mental breakdown and thinking he was made 
‘of glass in another. Martied to King Charles VI of 
France, also known as Chaties the Mad: Isabeaa 
was left to raise her children and navigate the 
‘dangers and intrigues of court politics with Tittle 
assistance from her mentally disturbed inusband. 
Her political alliance with Louis of Oriéans, her 
husband's brother, ed to her imprisonment amid 
slanderous rumours of adultery and incest from 
the opposing political party. 

To add to this, France was - not that they knew 
Rat the time - halfway through the conflict 
‘with England that would become known as the 


Emspress of Constantinople 
they conspired to dispose of Romanos and he was 
drowned in his bath im 1034. 

2oe promptly marred her over and made 
him Emperoc Michae! IV, Their marriage. 
however was ful of distrust and Zoe 
wasallowed no power or sy in 
government. Michael IV then 
hnished Zoe to a monastery. 

Not tobe fogoten. Zoe 

began scheming to reclaim 

herthrone. After she was 

allowed back to court. and 

‘nab to bear her owen 
chikiren. Zoe adopted 

Michael IVs nephew, 

another Michael nd made 

hm her belt. Michael IVs 

lite would have probably 

ended inthe same way a8 

his predecessor. Romanos 

1M, drowrned nthe bath or 

‘with a knife in his back had he 

not died of natural cases in 1041 

CE. His nephew, Zoe adopted son. 
ascended the throne 2 Michael V. When Michael 
V was crowned, Zoe was again banished toa 
monastery an act which caused an uprising in 





Hundred Years’ War. The war was going badly for 
France - Henry V defeated them at Agincourt - 
and Isabeau was forced to put her signature to the 
‘Treaty of Troyes in 1420 CE_In that instant she 
<isinherited her own son, the Dauphin, making 
Henry V heir to King Chatles and handing France 
‘over to England. Much of Isabeau's life and career 
thas been re-examined in the 20th century and she 
has been exonerated af many of the accusations 
against her, but, despite the fact Isabeau was 
‘backed into a comer, she stil signed away her 
son's inheritance in favour ofa foreign power, 





‘Constantinople. Michael V was deposed after only. 
four months of disastrous rule. He was exiled to 
a monastery, but complaints about such lenient 
‘eatment meant that Zoe issued orders for 
Wis mutilation and he was blinded, an 
act symbolically rendering him, 
‘incapable of ruling. 
"Now 64 years old, Zoe 
as empress, once again, 
Her sister, Theordora, 
was retrieved from her 
monastery to rule beside 
her, though Zoe's throne 
being placed slightly 
further forward, at the 
joint coronation ceremony, 
was an obvious Indication 
‘of which ofthe sisters was 
us charge. In the same year, 
1042 CE, Zoe took a third 
Jnusband, Emperor Constantine 
1X, who co-ruled the empire, with 
‘he two sisters, Constantine outlived 
Zoe died in 1050 CE, aged 
about 72. A ruthless empress who knew what she 
wanted she was not afaid to dispose of her rivals 
whether they be a husband or an adopted son. 
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prisoner in Old Sarum or at Winchester 2 
as atthe time of Rosamund's death, it 


syear-okd Richard and 14-year-old 
Geoffrey, to join their older brot 
rt, while she rallied her bar 
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Isabella of France was the wife and queen of 
Edward Il of England. In 1325 CE, after 17 years 
‘marriage, during a trip to France to negotiate 
terms with her brother. the French king Chatles 
1V, who had seized Edwards lands in France, 
Isabella saw an opportunity to take a stand against 
the unfaimess of her situation. Ignored. spied on 
and persecuted by her husband's favourite, the 
hated Hugh Despencer Isabella refused to return 
home. sabella took to wearing widow's weeds 
and claimed: “Someone has come between my 
husband and myself, trying to break this bond. 
1 protest that I will not return until this intruder 
has been removed but. discarding my marriage 
garment. I shall assume the robes of widowhood 


‘and mourning until | am avenged of this Pharisee” 


‘With her son Edward, the beir to the throne 


with her in France, and with the help of her close 
fiend and adviser -and, quite possibly her lover 
Roger Mortimer, Isabella started attracting support 
from Edwards disillusioned subjects. In 1226 CE. 
she launched the invasion of England that would 
see her husband fleeing for his life in the face 

of her advancing army. Edward and Hugh were 
‘captured near Llantrisant in Wales. Edward was 
‘sent to imprisonment in Berkeley Castle. Hugh 
Despencer was taken before a military tribunal in 
Hereford, blamed for the collapse of the queen's 


ee 
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‘marriage and humiliating Isabella. He was given 
ro right to reply, Paraded through Hereford, before 
being dragged on a sled to the town square, 
Despencer suffered the full horror ofa traitor's 
death. He was hanged from a specially erected 
gallows, 50 feet high: cut down whilst til alive, 
‘is intestines were cut out and burned before his 
eyes, before his head was cut off to end his agony: 
Despencer’s death demonstrated the ange 
[Isabella fet towards her husband and his 


cme claim he 
escaped to the continent, dying years later in Ital 
while others are convinced that he was killed in 
Betkeley Castle, although probably not by a red-hot 
poker up his bum, Whatever happened to Edwatd 
Isabellas revenge was complete; Despencer had 
been destroyed and Edward was deposed and 
replaced with his son, the I4-year-old Edward II. 
For three years Isabella and Mortimer ruled 
land, only to be themselves deposed by 
Edward Ill when he turned 18; their own arr 
and mismanagement of England causing their 
downfall. Mortimer was hanged at Tybum and 
Isabella spent her remaining years in house arrest, 
the she-wolf who had launched an invasion of 
England and deposed - and possibly murdered ~ 
her husband, anly to be deposed herself 
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BATTLE OF ZAMA 


ZAMA, CARTHAGE, 19 OCTOBER 202 BCE 


‘Written by Charles Ginger 









“The prospect of Hannibal marching 
on Rome was a growing possibility in 
frenzied Italian minds 












almost total evise entire army at the 
Battle of Cannae in 215. Critically for the furure of 
this mammoth tussle. one ofthe few Roman 
escape Hannibals cannae wi 
young soldier named Publius Core o 








ind ead a campaign widely deemed to 
bea suicide mission. 

ported by 10,000 footsokdiers and 1000 
horsemen, Sepia, who was by now sill only 2 
landed tm northeast Spain i 










































Born into an Etruscan family in 236, Scipio was 
seemingly destined fora life serving Rome an the nurs of the region, and by 209 held fought his way 
Daitlefeld due this lineags her with we : the south and 





taken the city, along with its vast 

followed up with victory in 

another tumph at the Batle of tpa in 
On both occasions Scipio outfoved general 

ced than him, his tout of Hannibal's 

206 effectively finishing a gliten 

in with great speed, 

on this grand scale would probably 

have sated the appetite for gly of every other 


he shared a name, had served as consul (the hi 
elected postion in the Roast Republe, and in 
218 he took his 18-year old son with him when his fat 
hhe marched to confiont Hannibalsnewly arived — progre 
force in northern Maly. In the winter ofthat year the Soy 

their invaders atthe Battle 
saw them sound 
rapid cavalry and Puiblius 
certain denth by his valiant som ring 


















byHannibals —temeory for 
‘commander 












Greatest Battles 


‘commander in Rome, but as Scipio headed ance 
‘more for home he was not dreaming of whiting 
away the test of his days in hexury. With fs 
customary energy and guile he immediately began 
te manoeuvre himself into 








position fe 
consul in 205, a prestigious tile that he 
ante at jst 31 years of age 
‘The post of cansul forded Scipio the requiste 
authority to begin plotting a truly darn mil 
campaign, one that he bebeved woul finally put 37 
fend to the war with Carthage he would stnie at the 
enemy's beattlands 

FFrustratingly for Scipio, the conservative voices 
within the Senate ( quibbling mnazaity) wete so 
astounded by the sheer scape of his ambitions 
that they refused to even entertain the notion, By 
withholding Rome's legions the ring classes hoped 
to strangle Scipio plans at birth but they had 
seriously underestimated Scipio reserves of both 
creativity and resolve. Ifthe Senate wouldnt provid 
him with an army then hed raise one him: 

As the highest elected offical in Rome, 
faved no resistance when he requested the 
‘povernotship ofthe island of Silly. The reason for 
his request probably wast clear to the Se 
‘Which only makes tall the more cunning on 
Scipals part. Stationed on the island asa (rather 
‘unjust punishment for their defeats at Tretia 
and Canna, Sy sugeles 
\with Hannibal had enelured miliary perjury since 
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apart by ng of Carthag 

Where ras Rome beset by panic as 
feveign invader approached. now 3:was Carthy 
‘urn W collapse into a wild episode of st 
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peace deal. Fortunately fer them, Scipio was a mat 
of fa judgement 






principles, Scipio inforrned 
ir overseas teriteries were ta be 
eet was to he drastically reduced 
and It was to pay wat eparations, By any standard 
these terms were incrednly lenient given the 
estrucuon Hannibal had wrought on the Wallan 
rthage would have been wise to stick 


Despite baving escaped a string of military defeats 
relatively unscathed, Carthage. or more specifically 
Falled to appreciate tts fortune, and instead 
seized the first opportunity to hit back at their 
yanguishers by seizing a stricken Roman fleet off 
nd stripping them of their supplies in 
1g the peace teaty offered by Rome as 
ed 











inconvenience, the senate. which was com 
cf influental citizens overseen by two ‘suffetes 
judges, recaled a disgruntled Hannibal fom 
aly and prepared to make a final stand despite 

annibals warnings that his army wasnt ready 
0 fight. They could not have dreamed up a better 
-asus bell for Ree, which couldnt tolerate this 
galling display of aroganc 

aving remained in North Africa, Sapio once 

ain marched to confiont Carthage His army 
of appreximately 35000 me: Hannibal force of 
arcaind 40,000 men on 19 October near what Is 
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Greatest Battles 


command, the Numidian riders waiting on Scipio 
right flank recognised the opportunity unfolding 
‘before ther andi uted towards the chaos. 

Events were moving beyond the contml of either 
‘eeneral, ant wasrit long before the second division 
of war elephants was pouring forwards. This time 
the beasts reached enemy lines only to ste into 
Scipio's wel lad trap, the gaps in his ranks funnelling 
the elephants towards the Roman skirmishers a the 
reat Many of the poor animals were cut down. anid 
those wha did manage to fle did so in terror. 

[Now came the turn of Scipio Roman riders 
‘Starting out from the left flank, these Ughtly 
armoured hersemen advanced towards the 
Carthaginian cavalry opposite them. A vicious 
engagement erupted as each side slashed at each 
other while trying to steady ther steeds Scipio's men 
soon gained the advantage and chased their foes 
from the field. a development that now meant only 
infantry remained. Both sees duly advanced. 

[No quarter was given in the carnage that followext 
the two sides coding, though both commanders 
rept ther last ine of troops in reserve for as long, as 
possible. Infact. some histonans have pondered wy 
Hannibal was so uncharacteristically conservative in 
his approach: It coukl be angued that the general was 
merely biding his time, waiting for the best moment 
te commit his formidable veterans 

Uitimately, i made no matter that Hannibal's army 
bad managed to fight Scipio’ toa standstill foc they 
coull never have foreseen the menace appraaching 
their reat Whether they finished routing Hanribals 
cavalry fs s not dear, ut what is beyond doubt 
is that Scipio's horsemen enurned tothe battle 
precisely wher it was poised to go either way. 
Yaliantly struggling to hold the Rorman infantry back. 
Hannibal’ footsoldiers were completely exposed 
as the enemy cavalry slammed into them from 
behind, The Carthaginians were surrounded and 
systematically cut down or captured. lannibal had 
suffered his ist major defeat 

Scipio's victory at Zama finally ended the Second 
Punic War, a strugele that had begun in 218, and this 
time his terms would not be so kind to Carthage. 
When Scipio demanded Carthage surrender its 
clephants the entirety ofits feet and pay Rare the 
truly enormous sum of 1.000 talents 245 tons) of 
silver, they were in no position to resist. Yet while 
these terms were humbling, theultimate insult for 
the once mighty empire of Carthage was Rome's 
instruction that Hannibal's homeland was henceforth 
forbidden from waging war without fist being 
‘ganted permission by the senate in Rome. A once 
feared gant was now nething mote than a cowed 
client state. Scipio returned triumphant to Rome. 

For Carthage, the true cost of defest at Zama, 
would nat be paid in full uni the spring of 46, 
When a ruthless Roman army Iai siege to the 
ty, slaughtering up to 350,000 people enslaving 
a further 50,000 and then destroying every 
Duilkding bck by brick. By that stage their atten 
‘underappreciated saviour was long dead, Hanrubal 
having chosen poison over falling into Rome's hands, 
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Numan captalse on ths and 
se to they 
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vance Dsplayeg needle 
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Honebotssvieking beasts 
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‘The war is over 

Having routed Carthage’ 
last standng arm. Scipio ransacks 
Hanibals camp before reurang to 
Ute, Alter 96 yar f bloodshed 
the Second Pui War ha fly 
been won 


The cavalry 
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Roman ay, Sips cavalry 
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‘The ‘What SP Newspaper 


Interview by Jonathan 0°Callaghan 11 Dee 1936 


EDWARD Vill 
HOLDS ONTO THE 
THRONE 


The ‘playboy’ king is on the verge of causing a constitutional crisis as he 
tefuses to abdicate, passing the crown to brother Albert 














[a owirt were the circumstances leading 
| wre ticnd steaay beeing 


KING'S PARTY FORMED, 
CHURCHILL NEW PM 


After prime minster 
‘Stanley Baldwin handed his 
- resignation tothe king and 
PROFESSOR patlament was dissolved in 
RICHARD TOE the ongoing constitutional 
ee cris anew government has 
Profesor oy edo been formed by the newy 
oon she Unreal created King’s Party lead by 
“ietan rom the ae oth Winston Churchill, 2 long-time 
Sonor toons supporter of Edward Vill This 
wanatecmen paee new governments fist order of business will be pushing through 
nn comeak heey Spproval of the King’s mariage to Walls Simpson and most likely 
hold fresh elections atthe earliest convenience as the other 
partes begn to fracture 
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FDR SENDS LETTER 
OF SUPPORT FOR 
NEW GOVT 


It would appear that relations between the 
UK and United States are at an atime high 
after King Edward Vill pushed forwards with 
his plan to marry a US citizen. US President 
Franklin D Roosevelt has already sent a letter 
of support to Winston Churchill to endorse 
his new government and offer support from 
‘America for plans with the marriage. 
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‘After George V died in 1936, what where did abicate 1s it true Edward was a Nazi 
‘was Edward's short reign as king like sympathiser, having toured Germany 
starting on 20 January 1936? and met Hitler in 1937? 


anguing abou it, You “He was 


\Well there was the famous moment 











See cicoee certainly 
Peicccienet nen ae ee somebody 





—— who gota 
ety wa taghe lot closer 
saclnyetas ae to the 
fonuoceen” Nazis than 
Sonate anybody 
couse really ought 
to have felt 


oing that, but there are enough able 


he questions inthe archival record to make eine” 
ee aces being 
rich sent him offas fat away as he 

2 io be Governor of the 


soon, tseema have occurred again 





vi he made what mi 
rather bland remark of ’something must 
be done” This was kind of venturing inta 
stepping his realm and ventui 











the realm of politics So for thase 
Wanted to champion him of later 
him as a dynamic caring monarch who 
had been done in by the establishment 
this was one ofthe pieces of evidence 
that they used, the idea that he was 

some kind of radical social reformer, He 
obviously didnt really have a substantial 
[understanding of] the existing order of 
things but it kind of helped create the 
narrative that he was pushed aside by the 
conservative establishment, 
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fact that he v 
Why did he abdicate after just be as popular a figure, t 
326 days? dramatically less charisma 
Well there are two different parts of the 

story really The frst is that he wished 
tomarry an American woman, Walls 
Simpson, who was twice divarced. 

‘And this was a bridge too far forthe 
government and indeed probably for quite 
alot of people in the country. Sothink 
at one level it was simply that he wanted 
to-marry samebody who didrit really 

fitin with the expected or established 
norms of who aking should marry, but 
ultimately it was that he declined to take 
the advice of his ministers. And the king! 
‘constitutional position means that he 
has to do that, including in wha 

seem like purely personal affairs like 
‘marriage, because this is something that 
‘can potentially affect the 

‘State So really it was partly his ge 
cbsession with Wallis Simpson But alsa 
his refusal o give up that obsession and 
follow the advice of his ministers. He 
couldnt really stay as king and reject that 
advice and so ch 



































nose to step d 





Is there a scenario where he could he 
have continued as king? 

Had he decided well yes, 
definitively give up his relationship 
and ambition to marcy Walls Simpson 
then yes he could have 

nobody could force him 
probably I think there was a collec 
sigh of relief fom 
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EDWARD VIII HOLDS ONTO THE THRO 






Divorce And The Line 
TU elias 


Dees ea ows ed 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon, leading to England breaking 
Sree et) 
defender of the faith as the head of the church in England 
For the longest time, the Church of England allowed divorce, 
but frowned upon remarrying while a former spouse was stil 
alive and as the head of the church, this was an important 
Principle to uphold for the king or queen. And since the 
sitting monarch needs to approve marriages for anyone in 
eee er a ee ets 
the royal family too. That is until 2002 when the Church of 
England changed its rules and started recognising marriages 
of divorced persons ‘under special circumstances. It is 
Ree ae 

res allowed to marry in 2018, 
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‘Would Edward have been a threat 
to Churchill, including his calls for 
peace with Germany at the outbreak 
of the war? 
I dorit think he really pos 
fo Charchills pos 

ody 
pberlain 









any threat 





sceptical towards this new fig 
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a rather unconventional 
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COMMONWEALTH 
COLLAPSE? 


What remnants remain of the 
(Could he have been a successful king? British Empire appear on the 
I suppase there was a way in wr verge of deciaring complete 
independence from the 
British Islesas disagreements 
abound araund the marriage 
of Edward Vill to Wallis 
Simpson. The dominions of 








Could we have seen a different 
political leadership heading into the 
war ifhe refused to abdicate and 





Canada, Australia and South 
Africahave all made it dear 
they are completely opposed 
19 the proposed nuptials 
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OUT OF THE CLOSET INTO T 


STONEWALL ERA 


As the 50th anniversary of the Stonewall riots approaches, take a look 
back at the early years of the LGBTQ movement 


Of The Closet Into The Stonewall Era, 
edited by curator Jason Baumann, offers 
Berta reer ns 

Sete eee Re eee eae 
of the 1960s and 1970s, and the protests that 
surrounded the pivotal Stonewall riots 

5 Ina moving introduction, renowned author 

Roxane Gay states that the images, taken by 


See ea eo 
Public Library, Love And Resistance: Out 


Peer ee ee ener 
Kay Tobin Lahusen, record “a time when 
Cee end 
and asserting their right to do so” Both were 
See eee ey 
eae eben) 
capturing key moments, while also helping to 
found the Gay Activists Alliance in 1969, 
eeu! 
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United States regarding gender, sexuality, 
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Visibility, Love, Pride and Protest - Love 
ee ee eed 
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Jove, humanity and resistance in the face 
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Ingredients 


400 cube, cold butter 


3 tap vk (omit you want) 
orp white vinegar 


2tsp vane 
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A FESTIVE AND PATRIOTIC PATISSERIE RUSSIA, ISTH - 20TH CENTURY 
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[considered a national dessert mn 
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created before then, in 2 further 
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believed that the many layers of the 
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(1 Start by making the pastry fist. Using either a food 
Se de a ec 
etter teat) 
eakaiuscie aid seo 
vinegar and vodka until you get a smooth consistency. 

Cee tetera 
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Cee ee te eta 
Te Acaitee dipole dale cack ckotetad 
eet ee) 

Co ed 
balls. Wap each bal in cing fim and place in the fridge 
eee ee 
Ce rae es 
eerste as 

Ce ed 
Cee ey 
Ge eee eet ne 
be needed later. Bake each layer for 8 - 10 minutes 
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Cee eee ee 
‘0 cool down. To make the cream filing. whisk together 
the egg yolks, sugar, comstarch and water. 

Ce een 
the miature and heat gently, string unit starts to 
ee eee) 
the warm milk to the egg mixture a ite bit ata time, 

Ce ed 
pee ee ey 
ee ee es 
Remove from the heat and whisk in the butter and 
ee er 

(08 Cover the custard with cling fim and cool at room 
‘temperature. Once cooled, you can assemble the cake, 
ee eee eee 
Sees) 
‘ies ofthe cake with the remaining cream, 

(09 Take the baked scraps of pastry and crumble over 
ee) 
Ce ee es 
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A WOMAN OF 
NO IMPORTANCE 


Sonia Purnell Virago Price £20 sed Out now 






"Sonia Purnell brings 
Virginia Hall vividly 
back to life” 
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Louise Wyatt er Amberley Price £14.99 Re! Out now 
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over hunting 
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